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Abstract 


Since no ‘responsible’ continental party system has yet emerged to provide stable cues to 
European Parliament (EP) voters, they are left to choose between their countries’ domestic 
parties. Though the large majority of participants act just as they did in the previous national 
election, some switch their votes. This essay investigates the divergence between EP and 
national election results, finding evidence that voters who change their behavior often act in 
a rational manner. 

Two empirical regularities have been reported in the literature on EP electoral outcomes, 
and two theories posited to explain them. First, parties that hold power in domestic govern- 
ments tend to do poorly in EP races, with their greatest losses coming when the elections fall 
midway through their tenures. Previous explanations of this phenomenon focus on a natural 
‘cycle of popularity’ that all governments face. I test the competing theory that this cycle is 
not natural but driven by retrospective judgements of a government’s record. Macroeconomic 
performance, rather than time itself, is the key explanatory factor. 

Second, minor parties tend to improve upon their domestic vote totals in EP elections. Is 
this because voters who have become unhappy with major parties use European races, which 
usually fall between domestic contests, to cast a protest vote? I consider this theory along 
with an alternative explanation in which voters move to small parties even though their prefer- 
ences remain stable. The different electoral rules that govern EP races and the lower stakes 
involved provide voters with new strategic incentives, which guide their votes. 

Tests of these four theories using aggregate election returns from every EP contest along 
with survey data from the 1994 races provide much evidence of retrospective voting and 
strategic behavior. 
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1. Introduction 


No coherent supra-national party system has yet emerged to give voters in Euro- 
pean Parliament (EP) elections strong voting cues. Instead, voters are left to choose 
between their countries’ domestic parties. Since many of these parties are divided 
on European questions, they offer no substitute for a ‘responsible’ continental party 
system (Marsh and Norris, 1997). How, then, do voters make choices in EP elec- 
tions? 

Usually, they repeat the ballot they cast in the previous domestic contest. But with 
these EP races often falling between national elections, some voters act much as 
they do in the other local, regional, or by-elections that come during this midterm 
period: they voice their discontent with the government. The loss of seats that dom- 
estic governing parties often face in the EP could result from retrospective judge- 
ments of their performance, an abandonment of strategic voting tactics, or a predict- 
able loss in popularity that comes with time. By analyzing election returns from 
across the continent in every EP election from 1979-1999, along with Eurobarometer 
survey data, I will test how these theories explain the (admittedly marginal) diver- 
gence between national and European results. 

The literature examining systematic trends in EP elections has clearly established 
that they are ‘second-order’ contests that mirror domestic party battles (Reif and 
Schmitt, 1980a,b; Reif, 1984, 1985; Marsh, 1998). “Since it is the national arena 
that clearly dominates political life in Western Europe,” Reif (1985, p. 4) contends, 
“European elections—just as any other subsystem election in the member countries— 
are inevitably relevant for the domestic competition among political parties in each 
country.” The extent to which European results follow national trends is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. It plots EP vote shares! in each country by domestic totals, with a regression 
line explaining 78% of the variance in EP fortunes. 

Much of the literature on these elections delves deeply into the results from each 
participating nation (Oppenhuis, 1995; Smith, 1995; Lodge, 1996). But more general 
quantitative work has also shown that when results in national and EP elections 
differ, it is usually large parties and the parties making up the domestic government 
which suffer (Reif and Schmitt, 1980a,b; Reif, 1984, 1985; Marsh and Franklin, 
1996; van der Eijk et al., 1996; Marsh, 1998). While these works have also shown 
that the magnitude of governmental losses can be predicted by a European election’s 
timing, they provide no causal explanation of this shift that goes beyond election 
timing. I will attempt to do so, using theories of retrospective voting and strategic 
behavior to gain a better understanding of why voters switch away from governing 
parties and where they go. To answer the question “Why do some voters switch 
their support to another party in European Parliament elections,” I compare four 
theories of vote choice: 


' Each observation represents the vote obtained by a group of similar parties (either governing, other 
major groups, or minor parties) in one country in an election cycle. A rationale for this grouping is 
given later. 
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Regression 


Share of Vote_In EP election = 7.00 + 0.79 * nat_vote 
R-Square = 0.76 75.0 
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Fig. 1. The close relationship between domestic and European results. 


© Dissatisfaction with governing parties 
1.1. it reflects a natural ‘cycle of popularity’ for regimes (Reif, 1984, 1985; Marsh 
and Franklin, 1996; Marsh, 1998); 
1.2. it reflects a negative retrospective judgment of economic performance 
(Downs, 1957; Fiorina, 1981; Kiewiet and Kinder, 1983. 
e Attractiveness of small parties 
2.1. voters use small parties to cast protest votes when their minds change 
(Oppenhuis et al., 1996); 
2.2. strategic voters who always liked a small party best cast a sincere EP ballot 
for it when the rules change (Leys, 1959; Sartori, 1968; Reif and Schmitt, 
1980a,b; Cox, 1997). 


I begin by exploring aggregate patterns in domestic and European elections. Shifts 
in overall vote totals can provide clues about changes in individual behavior, and 
looking at past shifts can tell us what to expect from future EP races. After briefly 
reviewing theories from the existing literature, I spell out how retrospective and 
strategic voting might govern the relationship between national and European results. 
I then test these theories by measuring the effects of election timing, macroeconomic 
performance, and electoral rules on vote shifts. Next, I analyze individual vote choice 
data from the 1994 EP elections to confirm my aggregate findings. I conclude by 
summarizing my results and examining what they reveal about voter behavior in gen- 
eral. 
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2. Aggregate analysis 
2.1. Empirical trends and competing explanations 


Examining patterns in the total votes won by parties can reveal how certain econ- 
omic and temporal conditions shape electoral fortunes. Though such a research strat- 
egy does not directly uncover the link between these conditions and individual 
choices, it can give clues as to how voters make decisions. Beginning with Reif and 
Schmitt’s (1980a,b) analysis of the first EP elections, held in 1979, scholars have 
used aggregate data to investigate the fate of governing parties. The consistent finding 
has been that governments lose support in EP elections (Reif and Schmitt, 1980a,b; 
Reif, 1984, 1985; Marsh and Franklin, 1996; Marsh, 1998). 

One explanation of this phenomenon views it as a reflection of cyclical fluctuations 
in the preferences of voters, revealed by the timing of European contests. Works 
taking this approach draw on studies of the ‘popularity curve’ of national govern- 
ments, first developed in the United States (Miller and Mackie, 1973; Tufte, 1975) 
and later applied to domestic politics in the UK (Stray and Silver, 1983), Germany 
(Dinkel, 1977), and France (Parodi, 1983; Reif, 1983). A government’s popularity 
follows a predictable cycle, these theories hold, with an initial honeymoon boost 
dropping down to a midterm low and finally rebounding in time for the next gen- 
eral election. 

If EP elections are second-order contests fought over domestic issues, then they 
will reveal the national government’s position on its popularity curve just as munici- 
pal, cantonal, or German Land elections do. After a sense of post-election euphoria 
draws new supporters to a government, “this constellation is gradually but completely 
reversed. The inevitable discrepancies between promises and hopes on the one hand, 
and complex, cumbersome reality on the other, lead to disillusion and resignation, 
if not rebellion and protest, among many of the supporters of the governing patties, 
...” (Reif, 1984, p. 246) The point at which the EP race falls in each nation’s dom- 
estic political cycle should predict the governing parties’ gains or losses. Reif (1984, 
1985) shows that polynomial functions representing this cycle decently fit the results 
of the 1979 and 1984 EP elections. Using a quadratic function, Marsh and Franklin 
(1996) explains 18% of variation in the drop-off of government support in 46 EP 
elections from 1979 to 1994. 

A richer explanation posits that observable domestic conditions are really respon- 
sible for the cyclical trend in popularity. Proposed in various forms by Downs (1957), 
Key (1966), Fiorina (1981), and Kiewiet (1983), retrospective voting theories set 
forth a rational calculus for vote choices. Instead of carefully analyzing a party’s 
platform or believing candidate promises, voters judge the government on its past 
performance. Their judgements, perhaps along with party loyalties, determine their 
votes. 

Although the first works on the economy-vote relationship examined US and UK 
elections, a literature that has grown to “two hundred titles including two dozen 
books” (Nannestad and Paldam, 1994, p. 213) has spread the idea around the world. 
Wilkin et al. (1997) found evidence of retrospective voting in domestic contests from 
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Argentina to Zambia, with Lewis-Beck (1986) and Chappell and Veiga (2000) finding 
especially power effects in Western Europe. Judgements about a government’s econ- 
omic performance can even influence voter opinion on foreign policy issues, like 
support for the Maastrict Treaty, argues Franklin et al. (1994). Both Eichenberg and 
Dalton (1993) and Franklin and Wlezien (1997) find that domestic economic perform- 
ance drives support for European unification. Governments that preside over a poor 
economy can also be punished during midterm elections, as Anderson and Ward 
(1996) show in their analysis of British by-elections and German Land contests. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that macroeconomic performance may drive 
voter choice in EP contests, even though they have an ostensible foreign policy focus 
and do not install a new domestic government. Retrospective voting should occur 
when EP elections take place long enough after national elections for the governing 
parties to establish a clear record, with the nation’s economic performance providing 
a basis for voter judgements. When the economy suffers, government parties should 
suffer in EP contests while their major competitors gain.” Reuters coverage of the 
1994 races reported that “far from providing a referendum on Europe’s future, the 
results will turn on domestic issues such as unemployment and anger with incumbent 
politicians” (Gaunt, 1994). To test whether this journalistic hypothesis holds system- 
atic weight, I add economic performance to models explaining the gains and losses 
of governing, competitor, and minor parties. By incorporating retrospective voting 
into the popularity curve theory, and by making finer distinctions about who benefits 
from a decline in government popularity, I add considerable explanatory power to 
the models of Reif (1985) and Marsh and Franklin (1996). This analysis of vote 
choice,* along with a recent study of party utility scores by Van der Brug et al. 
(2000), for the first time presents clear evidence of retrospective voting. 

The other empirical regularity in EP elections that must be examined is the finding 
that small parties improve upon their domestic performance (Reif and Schmitt, 
1980a,b; Reif, 1984, 1985). One interpretation is that voters who have become dis- 
gruntled with the government take advantage of the ‘marker’ that EP returns set for 
the next national election. They cast a protest vote for (generally radical) small parties 
in order to ‘put in the boot’ to a cabinet when it is already down (Oppenhuis et al., 
1996). Some sincere preference conversion has taken place. 

A contrasting explanation for the decline in governing parties’ fortunes is that 
European elections free voters with stable preferences from the strategic consider- 
ations that bind their choices in domestic contests. They are allowed to voice a 
sincere preference for any party. One incentive not to vote for a minor party in a 
national election is that the vote may have no effect on government formation when 
the minor party is too weak to be involved in cabinet negotiations. Reif (1985; p. 
9) contrasts voter behavior in national and EP elections: “In first-order elections they 


? I expect that major parties, rather than minor groups, capitalize on anti-government retrospective 
judgements because voters can reasonably expect these parties to improve the economy. Minor parties 
often compete on a post-modern political dimension (Inglehart, 1997), gaining support predominantly 
through environmental, regional, or nationalistic (but not materialistic) appeals gain. 

3 This paper was first presented at the Western Political Science Association meetings in March, 2000. 
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cast their ballot for the one big and established party that comes closest to their 
views. At second-order elections, however, they vote for the small or new party, 
because less is at stake.” If this strategic consideration can explain the decline in 
governing parties’ support, then other major parties should also perform poorly in 
EP races. Regardless of economic conditions, minor parties should improve upon 
their national performances, even when domestic and EP elections are held at the 
same time. 

Another impediment in national contests is that a vote for a minor party may 
not translate into any parliamentary seats wherever proportional representation (PR) 
thresholds are high and districts are small. Leys (1959); Sartori (1968), and Cox 
(1997) have all pointed out the ways in which small district sizes and high thresholds 
can bring strategic behavior even in PR systems. EP elections bring different electoral 
rules, which sometimes favor and sometimes hinder small parties. The fortunes of 
minor parties in EP elections should depend upon the incentives provided by these 
rules. Although Reif and Schmitt noted the importance of electoral procedures in 
1980, their effects have never been systematically examined. 

In order to test these hypotheses, I have collected data aggregated to the country 
level for the 64 EP elections held in 15 countries from 1979 to 1999.4 I began by 
separating parties into three categories. I grouped together the parties that formed 
governing cabinets at the time of EP elections, their major competitors that polled 
more than 10% of the European or domestic vote, and the minor parties with under 
10% support.° A group of parties falling into the same category, in a given nation 
in a given year, will be my unit of observation. I then added up the votes received 
by each party group both in EP elections® and in the previous national contests’ to 
see how their fortunes changed.® In this dataset I also included the time (in months) 
from a national election to the EP race to the next national election, along with shifts 
in unemployment, inflation, and GDP growth over these periods. Finally, I took note 
of electoral regulations that might have the effect of harming or helping minor par- 
ties. 

Before discussing my quantitative analyses, which use these electoral conditions 


4 Five EP elections have been held every five years in the 1979-1999-period in France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Italy, Denmark, Luxembourg, Ireland, and the UK. Greece has held five 
elections beginning in 1981, Spain and Portugal have held four beginning in 1987, Sweden has held two 
beginning in 1995, and Finland and Austria have held two beginning in 1996. East Germany voters have 
participated along with West Germans in the two elections since 1994. 

5 Even though some green parties occasionally received slightly more than 10% of the vote in an EP 
election, I always coded them as minor parties since they compete along the post-modern dimension and 
only rarely play a role in cabinet formation. 

© Results from 1979-1994 EP elections can be found in Lodge (1996), while 1999 vote totals are 
posted at http://www.parties-and-elections.de/indexe.html. 

7 Domestic election results, the makeup of cabinets, and the dates of elections can be found in appropri- 
ate editions of the Europa World Yearbook (1920), with the most recent information also available at 
http://www.parties-and-elections.de/indexe.html. 

8 When a new party’s first entrance to the political stage came in an EP election, or when an anti-Europe 
group competed only in the EP race, I removed such parties from the vote totals since no comparison of 
their domestic and European performances was possible. 
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to predict changes in the vote share captured by a group of parties, I will explain 
why I did not follow one alternative strategy. I might have attempted to measure 
directly the causal path that leads from a government’s economic performance to 
voter approval and then to vote choice in EP elections. This would require data on 
government approval at the time of EP contests. Unfortunately, these figures are not 
widely available for the entire history of the Parliament. They do exist for the 1989 
elections, in which 12 countries participated, and can be used to predict the governing 
parties’ fortunes using a variety of specifications. In all of the models that I estimated, 
approval of the government’s performance was unrelated to the EP vote captured 
by the governing parties.” My attempts to predict approval ratings were similarly 
unsuccessful. 

The lessons from this analysis of 1989 figures are that factors other than govern- 
ment approval guide vote choice, and that there is likely a large unsystematic compo- 
nent of approval. While retrospective judgment of a government’s handling of the 
economy may play a role in determining approval, it is only one component and is 
probably overwhelmed by less systematic, context-specific dynamics. For instance, 
the number of parties in a governing coalition seems to influence the level of govern- 
ment approval. Average approval was 58.2% in the seven nations with just one or 
two parties in their governments, but a mere 38.8% in the five countries where three 
or more parties made up the coalition. This type of effect helps to explain why the 
links between economic performance, approval, and EP fortunes are so tenuous. 
Although testing the effects of government approval on EP vote share in other years 
would be ideal if data were available, the absence of an important effect in 1989 
makes me less troubled about omitting this variable. 


2.2. The timing of EP elections 


My data confirm previous findings that governments do poorly in EP elections, 
and do especially badly when EP contests fall midway through domestic election 
cycles. Table 1 displays the average change in support for party groups during EP 
elections that follow within a year of national contests, those that fall in the midterm, 
and those that come less than 12 months before the next domestic race.'° Governing 
parties do relatively well early in their tenures, suffer an 8.6% loss in the midterm, 
and then rebound slightly as the next parliamentary race approaches. While this 


° Government approval is taken from question 162 in the 1989 post-election Eurobarometer (ICPSR 
study number 9360). In a bi-variate regression explaining changes in the governing parties’ vote share, 
government approval had a coefficient of 0.001% and a standard error of 0.2%. In a model that uses 
approval figures along with the timing of the EP election, unemployment levels, and electoral rules, 
approval yields a coefficient of —0.1% with a standard error of 0.2%. Even though only 12 observations 
were used in these regressions, other coefficients in the model were larger than their standard errors. 

'0 Tn each type of election, the changes in votes for all three party groups sum to zero (after rounding). 
After the fortunes of two groups have been reported, including the third group’s fate reveals no new 
information. Similarly, in the regressions computed below, the results of models explaining two party 
groups’ votes completely determine the next group’s regression coefficients. Still, I report all three means 
or sets of coefficients in order to save the reader any onerous calculations. 
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Table 1 
Change in party vote between national and EP elections, by party group and timing of EP election 


EP election follows EP election falls midway EP election within a 
within a year of national between national year of next national 
contest (22 cases) (%) contests (34 cases) (%) contest (eight cases) (%) 


Governing parties eo —8.6 —5.6 
Major competitors +2.6 42.9 +0.8 
Minor parties +0.6 +5.6 +5.0 


pattern appears to follow a natural ‘popularity curve,’'! further analysis is needed 
to determine whether the cycle is really driven by a government’s economic perform- 
ance. 

The performance of their major competitors, however, seems to fluctuate less with 
time. Parties in this group pick up a steady 2.6-2.9% of the government’s losses, 
except in the rare cases when a European election is closely followed by a national 
race. This important finding contradicts the existing literature: large parties that are 
out of government actually improve upon their domestic vote totals in EP elections. 
This boost averaged 2.5%, with 46 major party groups seeing increases in the 64 
elections. Reif’s (1985, p. 27) oft-cited finding that “big parties lose” appears to be 
an artifact of lumping in-government and out-of-power major parties together. 

The record of minor parties, which pick up little support when EP elections occur 
along with or just after domestic races, appears contradictory to the predictions of 
strategic vote theories. It is in these contemporaneous elections that sincere prefer- 
ences for fringe groups, stifled in high-stake national races, should shine through. 
But since minor parties see their greatest gains in the midterm, voting for them may 
reflect voter conversion instead. Further analysis of this surprising effect is necessary. 
Still, the general pattern of increased support for minor parties in EP races is consist- 
ent with the trend identified in other midterm elections by Norris and Feigert (1989, 
p.124) who noted that “the main beneficiaries of by-elections in Britain and Canada 
are minor parties.” 


2.3. Domestic economic performance and European elections results 


Retrospective voting theories hold that voters reward or punish governments based 
on the way they have managed the economy. In an attempt to retrieve the type of 
criteria that voters used to judge macroeconomic performance at the time of each 


'! Measuring the timing of EP elections with these three dichotomous categories captures the effects 
of the cabinet’s popularity curve quite well. An OLS regression that included dummy variables for two 
of these categories explains 10.3% of the change in governing party support. Regressions that instead 
use quadratic functions of continuous variables (such as the time in months between elections or the point 
at which EP races fall in the domestic political cycle) explain less of the variance. Thus, the means 
reported in Table 1 provide as much information as regressions would, and dichotomous variables can 
be used to measure timing effects in the more complicated models below. 
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European election, I have gathered unemployment, inflation, and GDP growth rates.'* 
Using these objective measures of macroeconomic performance, rather than voter 
perceptions, avoids the reciprocal causal relationship between party affiliation and 
economic judgements shown to be present in European electoral behavior by Wlezien 
et al. (1997). I measure both the levels of each rate during national election and EP 
election years, and the changes in these levels between the contests. Economic 
changes, rather than absolute levels, seem most relevant to individual judgements of 
government performance. When a government inherits a high inflation rate, as the 
Italian coalition cabinet did with rates of 14.7% in June of 1983, it should not penal- 
ized for the 10.8% inflation that it faced at the time of the EP elections held a year 
later. But the same 10.8% inflation rate during the year of the 1979 European contest 
did not bode well for France’s UDF and RPR government, which had inherited only 
a 9.1% rate. Indeed, the Italian governing parties increased their vote share by 0.8% 
in the EP election, while the French cabinet lost 1.7% of the electorate. 

This pattern holds up over the 64 EP races. Models reported in Appendix A show 
that changes in the macroeconomy explain much more of the shifts in voter support 
than absolute levels of performance. The appendix also shows that the unemployment 
rate is the only economic indicator linked closely to the electoral fortunes of the 
government. Since inflation and GDP growth do not appear to exert an influence in 
this particular set of data, only unemployment rates feature in the following analysis. 


2.4. Retrospective voting: combining electoral timing with economic performance 


If voters use their EP ballots to communicate retrospective judgements of govern- 
ments’ domestic performances, they will penalize parties that have overseen an 
increase in unemployment. This phenomenon should only become apparent when 
EP elections take place long enough after national contests for the government to 
establish a record. In the language of multivariate regression, unemployment should 
‘interact’ with the timing of elections, with its negative effect on governing parties’ 
support coming in mid- and late-term races. Major competitors should benefit when 
poor economic performance hurts a cabinet, though voters concerned with rising 
unemployment will not turn to minor parties. In fact, these are exactly the patterns 
shown by models combining timing and the economy, reported in Table 2. 

These time-series, cross-section models assume that effects of the economy and 
election timing are the same across years and across countries. By including dummy 
variables for certain election years, I control for continent-wide electoral swings 
which affected parties in every country.'* The results show that 1979 and 1984 were 
particularly good EP elections for governing parties, considering their macroecon- 
omic performances. Major competitors and small parties, respectively, did especially 


'2 These economic figures are found in the United Nations, 1998’ Economic Survey of Europe, 1988 
and Economic Survey of Europe, 1998, as well as the April 1999 edition of European Economy. 

'3- After initially running models with all possible year dummies, I then computed limited models includ- 
ing only the effects that were larger than their standard errors. Since no strong theory demanded the 
inclusion of these year effects, this empirically driven method of elimination seems justified. 
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Table 2 
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Evidence of retrospective voting: the effect of election timing and changes in unemployment on vote 


change, by party group 


Government Other major parties Minor parties not in 

parties government 
Is this is a midterm election? —5.5%* (2.0) 1.7% (1.9) 3.0% * (1.4) 
Is this a late-term election? —2.8% (2.8) —1.8% (2.8) 3.6% (2.0) 
Midterm * change in —1.0% (0.7) 1.6% *(0.6) —1.4%x (0.4) 
unemployment 
Late-term * change in —1.1% (1.0) 0.8% (1.0) 0.5% (0.6) 
unemployment 
Control variables 
1979 Effect 5.6%* (2.5) 
1984 Effect 4.7% (2.8) 
1989 Effect 2.2% (1.5) 
1994 Effect 2.7% (2.3) 
France (fixed effect) —9.6%* (3.3) 5.9% * (2.2) 
Denmark —3.8 (2.1) 
Finland —6.3%* (3.2) 
Greece 6.3% (2.1) 
Treland 4.0* (2.1) 
Luxembourg —3.6 (2.3) 
Portugal 10.1% (3.5) 
Sweden —10.2%* (5.0) 12.7% (4.9) 
Constant —3.6%x (1.6) 0.5% (1.5) 0.8 (1.1) 
Adjusted R-square 0.28 0.24 0.45 
SEE 6.7% 6.6% 44% 


Entries are OLS regression coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses. N = 64 in all models, 
*p < 0.05. 


well in 1989 and 1994. Significant fixed effects for certain countries reveal that some 
nations were consistently more or less likely to punish different types of parties.'* 

In each of these models, interactions of unemployment rates and measures of 
election timing demonstrate the effects of economic performance. In the 34 EP elec- 
tions held during the middle of domestic terms, governing parties lost a predicted 
5.5% of the vote. Yet this effect is magnified when economic performance is poor, 
providing evidence of retrospective voting. Although the effect is not significant at 
the 95% confidence level, governing parties appear to lose an additional 1% of the 
electorate for every percentage point that unemployment has increased during their 
tenure. Other major parties pick up these losses, gaining an estimated 1.6% of the 
vote with such an increase in joblessness. The reason they are able to gain more 


'4 T used the same elimination strategy for nation fixed effects that I used for year fixed effects: omitting 
country variables with coefficients smaller than their standard variables. Since there is no a priori reason 
to believe that voters in certain countries consistently punish or reward types of parties (aside from the 
electoral rule effects modeled in the next section), this conservation of degrees of freedom is warranted. 
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than governing parties lose is that minor parties also seem to be hurt by unemploy- 
ment, losing an additional 1.4% of the vote for every additional percentage shift in 
unemployment during the midterm. This suggests that voters back environmental or 
nationalist parties only when they can afford it. Although these results do not directly 
contradict the ‘popularity cycle’ theory, they show that it is conditional on economic 
outcomes. Governing parties appear to perform most poorly at the EP polls midway 
through their tenures if they have managed the economy badly. When they bring 
unemployment down by more than five points, governments do even better in the 
midterm than they otherwise would have. Voters appear to turn to the major 
opponents of the cabinet only when they have good cause, a realization that adds 
to the predictive power of EP vote models. 

Measurement error may blur the relationship between the economy and vote totals 
in the eight late-term elections. In these contests, the parties in power at the time of 
European elections may not have been part of the original cabinet formed after the 
last national election, and thus, voters may not hold them responsible for trends in 
unemployment since that time. These effects are, in fact, small and do not meet 
standards of statistical significance. 


2.5. Strategic voting: less is at stake and electoral rules change 


Voters whose sincere first choice is a small party, but who vote for a major party 
in domestic elections face different strategic considerations in EP contests. One 
always gives them an incentive to back their favored minor party in an EP race: the 
formation of a cabinet is not at stake. As Table 1 shows, minor parties do in fact 
perform better in most EP contests. Yet the timing of their greatest vote increases, 
which come during mid- and late-term elections, presents a challenge to this portion 
of the strategic voting theory. If voters who sincerely prefer smaller parties always 
have an incentive to voice these preferences in EP elections, why do they seem to 
stick with governing parties when EP races fall within a year of national contests? 
Minor parties receive only a 0.5% boost in these elections, compared to a 3% increase 
in their vote at elections that fall midway between domestic races. This cycle in 
small party support is more consistent with predictions of protest voting than theories 
that rely on the lower stakes of EP contests. 

Another strategic factor, the electoral rules governing the translation of votes into 
seats, varies across nations. In elections to the EP, votes are tabulated at the national 
level and distributed through PR.'° The functional threshold that a small party must 
overcome to win a seat in the EP is the total number of votes cast divided by the 
number of EP seats allocated to each country. Small parties face a different threshold 
in domestic contests. Some countries with PR systems allocate seats only to parties 
that attract more than 5%, for example, of the vote. In nations with district-based 
elections, a party must capture a plurality of the vote to gain a seat in some political 


'S The only exception to this rule came in UK elections before 1999, which were held in single-member 
districts just like domestic contests. 
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unit. Both of these electoral systems discourage voters from ‘wasting’ a vote on a 
minor party that has little chance of actually winning a seat. 

If domestic electoral rules disadvantage small parties, many of their supporters 
may cast strategic votes for major parties in national contests. In countries where 
EP electoral regulations are more favorable to small parties—by instituting PR with 
a lower threshold required to gain seats—voters should be more likely to cast a 
sincere ballot for a small party in EP contests. In some nations, however, EP rules 
can actually create more obstacles for minor parties. The functional threshold in low 
population countries that are allocated few seats in the EP can be quite high. Even 
in large nations, thresholds for PR in domestic contests may be even lower than in 
EP races. In each of these cases, I would expect to see fewer votes wasted on small 
parties in EP elections than in national contests. 

Evidence that electoral rules have their expected effects on the vote shares of small 
parties builds support for the notion that voters can behave strategically. Comparing 
domestic to EP election rules, I have separated the countries in this study into three 
groups. The primary criterion for this categorization is the threshold percentage of 
votes required for a party to win a seat. I also consider whether a country holds 
district-based elections. In the first category, which includes Belgium, France, and 
the UK in 1999 (which together held 11 elections), EP rules do indeed increase 
incentives to vote for small parties by reducing the PR threshold or, in the case of 
the UK, eliminating sub-national districts. Countries in which minor parties face 
qualitatively similar obstacles in Europe-wide elections form the next group, which 
includes Austria, Finland, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Spain, Sweden, and the 
UK before 1999 (34 elections). The final category contains nations that receive so 
few EP seats that small parties are actually disadvantaged in these elections; the 
functional PR threshold in European races is larger than the declared domestic thres- 
hold. Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Portugal fit into this category (19 
elections). Where national electoral rules pose obstacles to small parties, they should 
do particularly well in EP races. When European seats are harder to obtain, they 
should do poorly. 

Table 3 gives a first look at how these rules shape aggregate outcomes. In a finding 
that gives strong support to the strategic voting hypothesis, small parties do much 
better in European elections that remove domestic obstacles. On average, they boost 
their vote totals in the previous national election by 7.2%. Small parties boost their 
share by 4.8% when electoral rules neither advantage nor disadvantage them in EP 


Table 3 
Mean shifts in vote totals, by electoral rules 


Rules favor minor Similar obstacles to Rules favor minor 

parties in EP elections minor parties in both parties in national 

(%) elections (%) elections (%) 
Mean vote shift 7.2 4.8 0.07 


(national to EP election) 
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races, but see virtually no gains when European contests add further obstacles. Why 
do they not do even worse when electoral rules are stacked against them in EP 
elections? Remember that the lower stakes of these contests (or voters’ willingness 
to cast protest ballots) always provide voters with an incentive to back minor patties. 

Electoral rules retain their strong impact even controlling for the timing of elec- 
tions and economic performance, as Table 4 shows. The regression reported here 
adds a variable representing the electoral rule category to my earlier model 
explaining changes in minor party vote share. This variable, coded ‘—1’ when EP 
elections present the greatest obstacles, ‘0’ when obstacles are equal, and ‘1’ when 
national contests hinder small parties, is substantively and statistically significant. 
Comparing the fortunes of groups of minor parties in elections held under each type 
of rule, a move from one category to the next increases the expected gains of these 
parties by 3.3% in the predicted direction.'° Together with the timing of elections and 
economic conditions, electoral rules can explain an impressive 47% of the variance in 
minor party gains. 

The increase in support for small parties during mid- and late-term elections is 


Table 4 
Evidence of strategic voting: model explaining changes in minor party vote share 


Effect on minor party note 


Electoral rule 3.3% * (0.8) 
Is this is a midterm election? 3.6% (1.2) 
Is this a late-term election? 3.9% (1.8) 
Midterm * change in unemployment —1.3%* (0.4) 
Late-term * change in unemployment —0.03% (0.6) 
1989 Dummy variable 2.6% (1.6) 
Finland (fixed effect) —6.5%* (3.1) 
Greece (fixed effect) 5.9% * (2.0) 
Ireland (fixed effect) 3.5% (2.0) 
Constant 0.8% (1.0) 
Adjusted R-square 0.47 

SEE 4.3% 


Entries are OLS regression coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses. N = 64, *p < 0.05. 


'6 Estimating this model assumes that the electoral rule has a constant effect on the fortunes of small 


parties. It is possible that this effect varies with the context of an election, such as the government’s 
recent economic performance. Both Powell and Whitten (1993) and Anderson (2000) find that the extent 
to which government’s are punished for poor economic performance depends on whether or not political 
institutions give the cabinet clear responsibility for policymaking. Although no obvious theory posits that 
strategic incentives should interact with retrospective judgments or the timing of elections, I tested these 
effects. None were significant. The coefficient on an interaction between electoral rules and the level of 
unemployment was —0.3%, with a standard error of 0.6%. The interaction of between rules and an election 
falling in the domestic midterm had a coefficient of 2.1%, with a standard error of 1.7%. The interaction 
of between rules and an election falling late in the domestic political cycle had a coefficient of —0.3%, 
with a standard error of 2.8%. 
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consistent with some preference conversion on the part of small-party supporters 
(Oppenhuis et al., 1996). These votes may be protests, though the fact that small 
parties do even better when unemployment goes down leads one to ask what these 
voters are protesting. However, the strong impact of electoral rules shows that voters 
are paying attention to the strategic incentives offered by both domestic and EP races. 


3. Individual-level analysis 


Retrospective and strategic voting theories are about individual decisions. While 
each theory may have implications that are visible in aggregate data, they are best 
confirmed by analysis at the individual level.'’ Other phenomena such as differential 
turnout (Campbell et al., 1960) may masquerade as retrospective judgements in vote 
totals, while apparent strategic voting may be the result of true preference conversion. 
Fortunately, plentiful data on individual EP vote choices exist in the 1979, 1984, 
1989, and 1994 Eurobarometers.'* These surveys, which poll representative samples 
of the electorate in each member nation, ask respondents how they voted in their 
nation’s most recent parliamentary elections, how they voted in the EP contest held 
the month before, and how they might vote if a domestic election were held tomor- 
row. 

Oppenhuis et al. (1996) use the 1989 and 1994 Eurobarometers to investigate why 
some voters cast a ballot for one party in the EP race but say that they would choose 
another in an imaginary national contest to be held tomorrow. They find the same 
timing effects that are present in aggregate data, with voters more likely to hold 
contradictory preferences when European elections fall long after actual national 
contests. Voters use these ‘marker’ EP elections to support radical small parties, 
casting a protest vote to “put the boot in” (p. 302) to major parties. The authors also 
“found no support whatsoever for the notion that government parties in particular 
stand to suffer from such effects.” (p. 303) Does this discovery contradict the litera- 
ture’s consistent finding that governments lose in European election? No, because 
Oppenhuis et al. focus on the difference between ‘imaginary’ national elections and 
EP races, what they call ‘quasi-switching.’ While this type of behavior can reveal 
much about strategic voting, it is very different from the real switching between 
actual elections that costs governing patties. 

In the national elections leading up to 1994, governing parties attracted the votes 
of 43.2% of those sampled by the Eurobarometer. But in the June 1994 EP elections, 


'7 While Kramer (1983) argues that, “an aggregate-level analysis [of the connection between the econ- 
omy and voting] is more likely to yield valid inferences about individual behavior than one based on 
individual-level data,” (p. 94) his argument primarily attacks the use of changes in each individual’s 
finances. Since I will explore how changes in the macroeconomy of 12 different countries affects personal 
vote choices, the biased cross-sectional slopes that he cites will be avoided. 

'8 The Eurobarometer that followed the 1999 EP elections (52.0) did not ask respondents about their 
vote choice. The European Election Studies survey taken just after the elections queried respondents about 
their ‘electoral utility’ for each party, but its results will not be generally available until 2001. 
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their support dropped to 39.2%. Government parties do lose support, not because of 
differential turnout or any artifact of aggregate data, but because voters who had 
backed them earlier change their minds. Or at least they change their votes. I use 
the 1994 Eurobarometer,'? the most recent EP study that is publicly available, to 
directly test whether retrospective judgements caused voters to change their minds 
and whether strategic considerations altered their votes. Instead of examining quasi- 
switching, I will first look at voters who support cabinet parties in actual national 
elections but then turn against the government in the following EP contest. 

Of the voters who backed one of the government’s parties in the last domestic 
election,”° 85.4% continued to support the cabinet for the EP. The defectors divided 
fairly evenly into those who switched to another major party (7.4%) and those who 
chose a minor group (7.2%). The models presented in Table 5 later calculate the 
effect that electoral conditions have on the probability that a voter makes either type 
of switch. Using maximum likelihood estimation of a logistic function, I test the 
same timing, economic change,”' and electoral rule variables that I previously used 
to explain aggregate shifts. If these factors show a similar impact on individual 
voting, my confidence in my earlier findings will be strengthened. Indeed, these 


Table 5 
Individual-level evidence of retrospective and strategic voting: logistic models of switches away from 
governing parties, by destination 


Probability of switching to Probability of switching to a 
another major party minor party 

Is this is a midterm election? 2.2% (0.3) 0.6* (0.3) 

Is this a late-term election? 1.1* (0.3) 2.3% (0.3) 

Change in unemployment rate 0.13* (0.06) —0.43* (0.1) 

Electoral rule 0.9% (0.2) 

Constant —3.9x (0.2) —3.0 (0.2) 


Entries are coefficients from maximum likelihood estimation of a logistic model, with standard errors 
in parentheses. N = 2385, *p < 0.05. 


'° These data are available in ICPSR Study #6535. The survey from this year has the added advantage 
of covering a set of elections, which was not exceptional in any way. A dummy variable for 1994 was 
not significant in any models of vote change, indicating that 1994 was not a particularly good or bad 
year for any group of parties. 

20 Here and in the following analysis, I will only include voters who participated in national, European, 
and in the Eurobarometer’s imaginary national elections. 

21 Since these models of voter behavior in only 12 elections do not show the large variation in timing 
and economic conditions that was present in my earlier models of 64 elections, I use a slightly more 
simple model that does not interact timing with the economy. Duch et al.’s (2000) findings warn against 
using macro-level economic variables in individual analyses, since voter perceptions of economic con- 
ditions differ from objective indicators in non-random ways. Unfortunately, the 1994 Eurobarometer did 
not measure individual perceptions of the macroeconomy. The coefficient estimates reported here, how- 
ever, will only be inconsistent if the errors in measuring individual perceptions are correlated with errors 
in the overall model. 
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patterns do appear to be consistent with retrospective judgements (on the part of 
those who defect to major competitors) and strategic behavior (for those who turn 
to minor parties). 

The first model shows that voters are most likely to switch to major parties when 
some time has passed between national and EP elections, giving them a chance to 
evaluate the government’s record. Major competitors perform well in mid- and late- 
term elections, and do even better when unemployment rates have crept up since 
the domestic contest. In short, voters turn away from the government when they 
have had a chance to judge it retrospectively and when its performance has been 
poor. Governing parties do not need to fear a ‘popularity cycle’ so long as the mac- 
roeconomy does well. But they should expect to lose support, especially in the middle 
of their tenures, if unemployment stagnates or rises. Then, large opposition parties 
will benefit. 

The second model shows that a worsening economy actually decreases the chances 
that a voter will turn from the government to a minor party. This surprising finding, 
which is consistent with aggregate patterns and of an impressive magnitude, indicates 
that voters stick with large parties when times are tough. They protest high unem- 
ployment rates by backing major opposition parties—not small, radical groups—in 
contrast to Oppenhuis et al.’s theory. A competing explanation of small party support, 
that it comes in response to strategic incentives, appears more likely given the strong 
influence of electoral institutions. When rules make European elections more hospit- 
able to small parties, voters are more likely to switch to them. 

With its questions about an imaginary national election, held at the same time as 
the EP contest, the 1994 Eurobarometer provides an even better way to test for 
strategic voting. Do many respondents who pledge their support for a large party, 
governing or a competitor; in the concomitant domestic race instead back a minor 
party in the European contest? According the 1994 figures, 4.9% of large party sup- 
porters simultaneously back a small group in the EP race. These voters are most 
likely casting a strategic ballot in the imaginary race, unless they truly hold different 
preferences about national and European issues. All that the literature has shown 
about these second-order elections supports the strategic voting interpretation, as 
does the logistic regression in Table 6. This model shows that a voter’s electoral 
incentives exert a strong influence on the probability that he or she will make such 
a switch. But voters who attach more importance to EP elections are not more likely 
to switch. A measure of their interest in the EP does not, even in a sample of 4462 
voters, achieve statistical significance. The effects of timing and economic factors 
are consistent with the other findings presented here. Since electoral rules appear to 
drive this 4.9% of voters from major to minor parties, I conclude that their support 
of large groups in domestic elections was strategic. 


4. Conclusion 


Models of both aggregate vote shifts and individual vote switching tell the same 
story about voter behavior in EP elections. The large majority of participants act 
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Table 6 
The probability of supporting a major party in a national election but a minor party in a simultaneous 
EP contest 


Effect on probability 


Election rule 0.87* (0.15) 
Interest in EP elections 0.07 (0.08) 

Is this is a midterm election? 0.09 (0.19) 

Is this a late-term election? 1.30* (0.26) 
Change in unemployment rate —0.36* (0.08) 
Constant —3.13* (0.25) 


Entries are coefficients from maximum likelihood estimation of a logistic model, with standard errors 
in parentheses. N = 4416, *p < 0.01. 


just as they did in the previous national election. Those who cast their ballot for a 
different party usually switch away from the government, with the number of 
defectors increasing as the time between domestic and EP contests grows. But time 
by itself, never a satisfying independent variable, fails to explain a great portion of 
the observed shifts in vote totals. Taking into account other factors, such as the 
performance of the domestic economy and the electoral rules in place, increases our 
understanding of vote patterns as well as the predictive power of statistical models. 

When unemployment is on the rise, and when EP elections fall midway through 
or toward the end of national electoral cycles, voters are much more likely to abandon 
governing parties. In Anderson and Ward’s (1996, p. 447) terminology, EP contests 
are “barometer elections” that “reflect changes in citizens’ attitudes toward the 
government in response to changing social and economic conditions, absent the 
opportunity to install a new executive.” They measure pressure on the government, 
and thus “send signals to key political actors regarding the incumbent government’s 
performance” p. 448. It appears that government leaders would be wise to listen to 
these signals. 

By separately analyzing small and large opposition parties for the first time, this 
study shows where retrospective voters seeking to punish the government go. They 
support the government’s major competitors. These results deepen our understanding 
of the cycle of popularity long noticed in EP elections (Reif, 1984, 1985; Marsh and 
Franklin, 1996; Marsh, 1998). They show that government losses at the ballot box 
are contingent upon the length of unemployment lines. Combined with Van der Brug 
et al.’s (2000) study of party preferences, this vote choice analysis provides clear 
evidence that EP voters judge parties on their domestic macroeconomic records. 
Large opposition parties benefit when voters cast a harsh retrospective judgement. 

Strategic considerations also drive vote choice. The fortunes of small parties 
receive a boost in nations where districting and PR threshold regulations favor minor 
groups in European elections, and suffer when electoral rules set up greater obstacles. 
Survey evidence even shows that one in 20 voters who would support a major party 
if a national election were held tomorrow in fact voted for a minor party in a recent 
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EP contest. These findings indicate that some voters switch away from governing 
parties because their initial support was only strategic. 

The existence of retrospective voting has been well documented in American elec- 
tions, while reactions to strategic considerations have been seen in domestic contests 
around the world. But it comes as a slight surprise to find these phenomena in EP 
elections, which attract scant attention from the media and which are fought over 
relatively low stakes. Even when they are not in the midst of an intense national 
parliamentary campaign, voters seem able to recognize which parties make up the 
government, judge how they have performed, and act to punish them. Appearing to 
realize that a vote for a fringe party may not be wasted in an EP election, voters 
move away from the large parties to voice their sincere preferences. Models capturing 
such retrospective verdicts and strategic thinking predict electoral outcomes fairly 
well. Even though elections to the EP may not represent calculated judgements about 
the future of continental integration, the voters who participate in them do act 
quite rationally. 


Appendix A. : Which economic indicator guides EP voters? 


Three correlated ‘leading economic indicators’-—unemployment, inflation, and GDP 
growth—are often used by scholars to characterize a government’s macroeconomic 
performance. According to Nannestad and Paldam (1994, p. 216), unemployment 
and inflation are the “big two” factors that explain vote choice. Unfortuately, these 
indicators are often closely linked (with a significant —0.49 Pearson correlation in 
this dataset). Possibly due to this collinearity, some works that use both unemploy- 
ment and inflation to explain election outcomes have produced puzzling results. High 
election year inflation seems to help the incumbent government in general elections 
around the world (Wilkin et al., 1997), and rising unemployment appears to benefit 
British governments in by-elections (Anderson and Ward, 1996). 

Picking one of these measures to summarize economic conditions appears wise, 
but which factor should we expect to be most powerful? One the whole, the recent 
European economic voting literature finds little agreement on the most relevant econ- 
omic indicator.** Ideally, a well-developed theory of the manner in which voters 
hold governments responsible for separate aspects of economic performance should 


»2 While Franklin and Wlezien (1997) show that the misery index can help to explain public support 
for European unification, Eichenberg and Dalton (1993) find that inflation, but not unemployment, drives 
support for further integration. Anderson and Ward (1996) find that unemployment seems to drive the 
results of German Land elections, while inflation influences British by-elections. Powell and Whitten 
(1993) find that GDP growth, unemployment, and inflation all have significant effects in 19 industrialized 
democracy when the government has clear responsibility for policymaking. Wilkin et al. (1997) find that 
growth is the important factor. Clarke and Dutt (1991) find that unemployment and inflation both influence 
the level of post-materialistic orientation in eight European nations. Unemployment rates generally display 
a stronger impact upon life satisfaction and demands for reform in 1976-1986 Europe than the inflation 
rate, according to Clarke et al. (1993). 
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guide the specification of economy—vote models. Chappell and Veiga (2000) show 
how different beliefs about the operation of the macroeconomy, from classical to 
Keynesian to the real business cycle theory, imply that voters should be guided by 
different indicators. Though they conclude that their evidence is not strong enough 
to settle on one model, this is a very promising conceptualization. 

My choice of a single indicator is based on no such strong theory; it is admittedly 
inductive. To pick one of the three highly correlated measures, I examined the effects 
of changes in unemployment, inflation, and GDP growth on the government’s elec- 
toral fortunes. Table Al reports the results of these models, along with a regression 
that uses absolute levels rather than changes in the economy. My strong theoretical 
expectation that changes matter much more than levels are clearly supported. In 
Model 1, no static indicator of economic conditions approaches significance in pre- 
dicting changes in the governing parties’ vote share from domestic to EP elections. 

The unemployment rate, however, does appear to have a substantively strong and 
statistically significant political effect in the expected direction. Model 2 shows that 
it has a sizable, although not quite significant, effect in a model with changes in all 
three indicators. When unemployment shifts alone are used to explain election 
results, it appears that governing parties lose 1.18% of the vote in EP elections for 
every 1% rise in unemployment rates. This coefficient meets conventional standards 
of statistical significance. The finding is also consistent with Kiewiet and Udell 
(1998) study of US elections, which replicates Kramer’s (1971) study using improved 
estimates of unemployment rates. They find that the effect had “heretofore been 
partially obscured by the poor quality of official BLS (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
estimates of unemployment,” and conclude that the “single economic variable that 
most powerfully affects congressional election outcomes is change in 
unemployment.”(Kiewiet and Udell, 1998, p. 237) The similar effect of unemploy- 
ment upon US Congressional and EP elections is comforting. 


Table Al 
Comparing the effects of economic indicators 


Model | Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
Change in unemployment —1.05 
Change in inflation 0.33 
Change in GDP growth 0.21 
Unemployment 0.12 —1.18% 
Inflation —0.24 0.66 
GDP growth 0.35 —0.05 
EP is a midterm election —6.1% —6.0% —6.1% —5.4% —5.6% 
EP is a late-term election —2.0 —1.8 -17 —1.6 —1.8 
1979 Year effect 7.2% 5.7* 5.6* 5.5 5.4 
1984 Year effect 4.0 5.7* 5.6 4.3 3.2 
Constant —5.5 —4.7* —4.7* —4.7% —4.4% 
R-square 0.19 0.22 0.21 0.18 0.16 


Entries are coefficients from ordinary least squares model predicting changes in support for parties in 
the governing coalition, with standard errors in parentheses. N = 64, *p < 0.05. 
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